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Communist Policy and the Chinese Family 


Condemning the traditional family system, the new regime seeks to replace 
its influence on individuals by that of Party and group organizations. 


BY J. M. H. LINDBECK 


y= SIGNIFICANCE AND NATURE of the social revolu- 

tion the Chinese Communists are producing can 
perhaps be judged in part by the impact of their policies 
and program on the family, the bedrock of Chinese 
society. Through a systematic program they are trying 
to bring the “traditional” Chinese family system to an 
end as rapidly as possible and to replace it with a new 
family pattern which is workable under present con- 
ditions in China and which will contribute — a matter 
of primary importa’.ce— *o the successful operation of 
their political and economic organizations and pro- 
grams. 

The family cannot be ignored. At many levels it 
intrudes itself on the Communist innovators whose 
specifications for society permit no private worlds of 
“family individualism.” Building a system of power 
and order outside of and apart from the family is a 
revolutionary undertaking in China. Yet the Com- 
munists are engaged in just this. To achieve it they 
are trying to neutralize the influence of the family 
by ideological, political, economic, legal, and other 
methods. 

The Communist view of the “traditional” family 
system is unequivocal and simple: the family is “feudal,” 
“barbarous,” and marked for inevitable destruction 
along with the society of which it is an integral part. 
These charges cover such “barbarities” as the inequality 
of sexes and the subordination of juniors to seniors; 
but the basic objection seems to be to the central role 
of the family in which “in almost every sphere of life 
. . . the individual of all classes viewed his situation 
and made his decisions on a family basis.”* This 
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dominant place of the institutionalized family is the real 
obstacle to the effective operation of secondary, non- 
family social organizations, which have been conspicu- 
ously lacking in China.? 

The incompatibility of family orientation with such 
Communist agencies as the party, cooperatives, nation- 
alized industries, and class associations has led to a 
notable feature of the Communist approach to the 
family and to social relations as a whole: political and 
administrative action to achieve immediate and ex- 
tensive alterations by social displacement. New forms 
and institutions, created and supported by the Com- 
munists, replace the old. In the case of the family this 
process is well under way. What is to replace the “tradi- 
tional” Chinese family has not always been clear. 





1 Marion J. Levy and Shih Kuo-heng: The Rise of the 
Modern Chinese Business Class (New York, 1949), p. 3. 

2 Rose Hum Lee, “Research on the Chinese Family,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, May 1949, pp. 502-503. 
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For years of course, the Chinese family has been 
crumbling under the stress of domestic upheavals 
and external pressures. To advance their own ends, 
the Communists have undertaken to hasten and direct 
the course of change. In general the new form will 
be governed, in the Communist view, by the existing 
political, economic, and social conditions. These, in 
turn, are now determined largely by the policies and 
programs introduced by the Communists. “The first 
step towards the economic emancipation of men and 
women,” said a decree of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Soviet Republic, “brings with 
it a change in the marriage relationship and makes it 
free.” The specific nature of this change is then de- 
termined in large part by the character of concrete 
political and economic programs. What this means for 
the family can be indicated in a brief and preliminary 
way by noting first how some of the Communists’ 
revolutionary methods and organizations bear on the 
family, then some of the effects of their economic 
reforms on the family, and finally the character of 
marriage and family laws in relation to the foregoing 
political and economic programs. 

At the very first stage of political action, the mobil- 
ization of revolutionary power, the Communists directly 
encounter the family. The political power of the 
Chinese Communists has depended, to a large degree, 
on their ability to organize large numbers of people in 
groups with apparently simple and clearly specified 
purposes, and then to use them to support programs 
and issues quite unrelated to their specific character. 
Thus women and children are used to promote land 
reform; peasant associations become vehicles for adult 
education. - 


Program of Group Interests 

In order to ensure the participation of the vast 
majority of people in one or more groups, a com- 
prehensive range of interests is defined and organized. 
People are divided into separate, distinctive, and man- 
ageable categories by organizing them around some 
particular interest of a social, economic, occupational, 
sex, age, or other character. To guarantee these groups’ 
support of the revolutionary movement, their objectives 
and programs are framed to conflict with the existing 
order and situation. 

According to Liu Shao-chi,? the Communist Party 
takes two steps to mobilize this discontent: first in- 
dividuals as members of certain classes or groups are 
persuaded to demand certain rights or reforms which 
are in conflict with existing practices, and then these 





3 “Report on May 14, 1945, to the Seventh National Party 


Congress,” On the Party (Peking, 1950), pp. 57-58. 
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individuals are organized as claimant groups to secure 
these rights and reforms through their own organized 
efforts. By controlling and guiding these organized 
protest groups it then is possible, as Mao Tse-tung has 
pointed out, for the Party “to coordinate directly and 
indirectly the armed struggle—the principal form of 
struggle—with many other necessary struggles . . . the 
struggle of the workers, the struggle of the peasants, 

. the struggle of youth, of women, and of all the 
people, with the struggle for political power. . . .”* 
This technique for mobilizing mass support by stimulat- 
ing and exploiting discontent is not limited then to 
economic and social classes, but is also applied within 
the family in order to ensure the inclusion of women 
and youth in the revolutionary movement. 


Gaining Women's Support 

Both the early militant Kuomintang, which estab- 
lished a Women’s Bureau in the Party under Madame 
Liao Chung-kai at the instance of Russian advisers, and 
the Communists, accepted Lenin’s conclusion that it is 
“impossible to draw the masses into politics without 
also drawing in the women,” and that “the success of 
a revolution depends on the extent to which women 
take part in it.” The first step in this process requires 
such an intensification of the sense of injustice and of 
the distinctive interests of women that they are willing 
to organize. The traditional “feudal” family at this 
point is made to appear as the enemy of women be- 
cause it denies them freedom and equality. The ac- 
cumulated fears and frustrations of women are brought 
into focus: the next step is action. 

In a similar way youth is given a diagnosis of the 
injustices of parental authority, particularly in matters 
of marriage and choice of occupation, and a defini- 
tion of its elementary rights. The initial step in mobiliz- 
ing broad revolutionary support thus leads to the under- 
mining of the psychological solidarity of the family. 

The next step is the replacement of this by the sense 
of group solidarity apart from the family. By persuading 
women and young people to organize outside the family 
context, the authority of the family and its control 
over its members is contracted. For example, the 
Children’s Corps (Erh-Tung Tuan), which is under the 
direction of the New Democracy Youth League, limits 
family control of its young members by assuming dis- 
ciplinary responsibilities outside the home, providing 
recreation, and organizing children for civic projects 
over which parents have no control and in which they 
may not interfere. 

Certain individual claims and rights, acquired in 


4 “Introducing “The Communist’,” The Communist, Vol. I, 
No. | (1939), translated in People’s China, Vol. II, No. 1 
(July 1, 1950), p. 29. 
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the process of organization itself, such as action with- 
out reference to the family’s wishes, take priority over 
family claims and rights. Family solidarity is further 
weakened as the whole pattern of intra-family relation- 
ships accommodates itself to the demands of these 
organized groups for the loyalty and for the time of 
their members. In fact, individuals have been praised 
and honored for such whole-hearted devotion to revolu- 
tionary causes that their families were neglected and 
reduced to beggary. 

The character of the political and administrative 
system of the Chinese Communists likewise affects 
the “traditional” Chinese family. This system has gone 
through many transitions and modifications, but its 
essential features have remained fairly constant. Under 
the People’s Republic of China, formally established 
October 1, 1949, political power is vested in people’s 
congresses which at present are composed of the 
representatives of parties, groups, and people’s organiza- 
tions which have official, that is Communist, approval. 
These in turn are the agencies through which the state 
exercises a major part of its political and social con- 
trol over its citizens, on the principle of democratic 
centralism, 

The family, which traditionally mediated between the 
individual and society or the state, under this system 
becomes an obstacle to the primary political associations 
composed of individuals. All restraints upoa the full 
participation of members of the family, men, women, 
and children, in their respective group associations are 
attacked in the name of freedom. Newspaper accounts 
from Canton in May of children who have denounced 
their parents and wives who approved the execution 
of husbands for the “good of the people,” and reports 
from north China of individuals who have been ostra- 
cized by their families for being unsympathetic with 
the new organizations and practices, show how the 
final subordination to the state is being made. In the 
minds of thousands the state now replaces the authority 
of the head of the family. 


Collective Responsibility Discarded 

Since the state no longer needs to use the family as 
an agency of political control and social discipline, 
the Communists have been able to discard the pao- 
chia system of collective family and communal respon- 
sibility, which they denounce as feudal and oppres- 
sive. The ability of the Communists to bypass the fam- 
ily in the relationship of the state to individuals im- 
mediately undercuts the political significance and role 
of the family. One of the essential factors in the auth- 
ority of the family over its members thereupon dis- 
appears—state support of the family system as an agency 
of social and political control. The individual is no 
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longer accountable to the state for the conduct of 
others in his family and is in no further need of 
family support and protection in his civic and social 
activities. 

However, the abolition of collective family respon- 
sibility, while extremely important in itself, is merely 
a preliminary and essentially negative step to clear the 
ground for the creation of a new system of political re- 
lationships and its new agencies, the mass organiza- 
tions, whose function Lenin described as a “trans- 
mission belt linking up the Party with the working 
population as a whole.” Local women’s associations 
have, for example, defended wives and daughters-in- 
law and others from family abuse, acted as matrimonial 
bureaus, supported land and other reforms, been active 
in politics, and engaged in cooperative economic under- 
takings without reference to their families. To the de- 
gree, then, that these socio-political associations func- 
tion effectively, the control of the family over its mem- 
bers diminishes. 

What effects do the economic reforms and programs 
introduced by the Communists have on the family? 
These can be indicated briefly by considering three 
features of the economic program which is in opera- 
tion in the areas where the Communists have been in 
control for some time: land reform, the production 
drive, and cooperative enterprise. 


Land Reform Affects Family Economy 

Land reform undermines, if it does not destroy, the 
family as an economic unit, which the traditional peas- 
ant family was in respect to such things as property 
rights, financial obligations, and the division and use 
of labor. In agrarian reform, the system of property 
rights in particular has undergone major change. In 
general the various changes have individualized pro- 
perty rights both in land and in goods. During land 
reform, title to the land, with some exceptions, is vested 
in individuals irrespective of sex and age. Whatever 
family property thereafter exists is held under joint or 
co-ownership and is subject to division through action 
of individual title-holders. 

This change particularly affects the economic status 
of women, whose property rights traditionally were al- 
most non-existent. They have been organized in rural 
areas into special groups to safeguard their interests dur- 
ing and after agrarian reform. Where the family is con- 
cerned, the state supports individual economic rights 
and claims, especially those of women and children, 
against the family, or more concretely, husband and 
father, so that even though these rights are not fully 
exercised by individuals, they still do limit the economic 
power of the family over its members. 

The production drive, taken in conjunction with wo- 
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men’s ownership of land, which entails responsibility for 
its use, has affected the economic pattern of the Chinese 
family by bringing women into agricultural production 
—in which customarily female labor has not been ex- 
tensively used except in an auxiliary way—and by in- 
creasing their productive output for the market in 
secondary domestic occupations. The result of this has 
been to increase the importance of female labor to the 
family and to contribute to the economic independence 
of women, which they are encouraged to make the 
most of by translating it into political and social equality 
with men and by resistance to family control. It is not- 
able that the Peking radio reported in April of last year 
that most of the civil cases in local courts related to 
marriage problems. 

The development of rural cooperative groups and 
enterprises modified the economic functions of the fam- 
ily in various ways, depending on the nature of the 
association. Obligations and commitments to cooperative 
groups affect, on the one hand, family allocation of the 
working time of its members and, on the other hand, 
family as well as individual freedom in reaching deci- 
sions on production schedules and the use of land. In 
effect, cooperatives, being state-sponsored and directed, 
introduce a certain degree of government supervision 
and control of agriculture, for they are designed “to 
reorganize the scattered individual producers and 
strengthen the links between them and the state econo- 
my.” In general the family ceases to function as an ef- 
fective economic unit and loses sorne of its economic 
importance as each of its members is drawn into enter- 
prises over which the family has no control and on 
which their economic security depends. 


Trend of Party Regulations on Family 

The cumulative consequences to the family of these 
political and economic programs of the Chinese Com- 
munists are considerable. Some of these consequences 
are made explicit in marriage and family regulations 
which the Communists have introduced following po- 
litical and economic reforms. The basic purpose of 
these regulations appears to be, first, to contribute to 
the effective operation of the new system which the 
Communists have created, but, second, to prevent com- 
plete psychological and social chaos in family rela- 
tions. In the early Marriage Law of 1931° issued by the 
Chinese Soviet Republic the first consideration seems to 
have predominated. This does not appear to have been 
true subsequently, although the early law was reissued 
at Pao An in 1936. In the Marriage Law of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China which came into effect on 


5 For the texts of the early marriage regulations “and 
legislation see Kuo Wen Chou Pao, Vol. X (1933), No. 1, pp. 
1-4, and No. 32, pp. 1-6. 
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May 1, 1950,°® the positive importance of the family as 
a natural, social, and educational institution is recog- 
nized. 

For this rehabilitation of the family in their esteem 
the Chinese Communists acknowledge two influences: 
Russian experience, which in the last decade has led 
to a marked reemphasis on the importance of the 
family, and, more to the point, their own experience in 
China’s countryside during the past years. No doubt the 
adoption of a transitional program of reform in the 
New Democracy, in place of a policy of immediate 
sovietization, has also been a responsible factor in this 
change. For example, the Marriage Law of 1950 
provides for local and regional modifications in areas 
inhabited by minority groups with different customs. 


Law of 1950 Stresses Individual 


Some of the positive features of the fainily in the New 
Democracy are suggested in the law of 1950. Notably, 
individual rights and interests replace those of the fam- 
ily. Marriage is based on individual preferences and 
mutual consent. Coercion and dowry payments are for- 
bidden. The contraction of a marriage by those of legal 
age, eighteen years for women and twenty for men, is 
by the simple process of registration with the local gov- 
ernment bureau. A marriage can be terminated in the 
same way if it is mutually desired. Since the social 
purpose of the family is the building of a new society, 
however, marriage may not be treated irresponsibly. 
“In modern sciety democracy demands that the family 
institution be protected,” for, in the words of Hsiao 
Ming, of the Peking Trade Union Council, “a happy 
home life will stimulate the worker’s enthusiasm in 
constructive work.” Divorce is strongly discouraged; if 
only one party to a marriage seeks divorce, the case 
goes to a people’s court which grants divorce only after 
all efforts of mediation and reconciliation fail. Divorce 
does not terminate parental responsibilities; provisions 
for the welfare of children are laid on both parties, 
subject to court supervision. Moreover, in the absence of 
a system of social insurance and welfare agencies even 
divorce does not necessarily terminate the obligations 
of one spouse to support the other who may be in need. 

These provisions do not, however, make any major 
concessions to the “traditional” Chinese family. Only 
the nuclear conjugal family is recognized. Filial piety 
goes unrecognized. The status of the male has been 
sharply reduced.’ Marriage based on individual pre- 
ferences and mutual consent is a civil rather than a 





6 The text of this has appeared in numerous publications. 
For a translation see People’s China, June 16, 1950, pp. 26-30. 

7 Men are reported to find it difficult to accept sex 
equality. See T. S., “Peking Greets New Marriage Law,” 
China Weekly Review, June 17, 1950, p. 47. 
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private family contract. The rights and obligations of 
the members of a family are determined not by the 
family but by the state, which undertakes to ensure 
“equal rights for both sexes” and to determine recipro- 
cal obligations within the family. 

These rights are defined in terms of the individual: 
each spouse is permitted to retain his or her family 
name and personal property, choose his or her occupa- 
tion, and freely engage in social and political activities. 
Thus all family restraints on the political and economic 
freedom of its members are legally abrogated. Under 
this law, then, the family system disappears with the loss 
of such traditional features as collective responsibility 
for the political and economic actions of its members, 
parental or family authority over children who have 
attained their majority, and the prerogatives of males 
and heads of families. 

A few conclusions might be drawn. First, the po- 
litical and economic system of the Communists is in- 
compatible with some essential features of the “tradi- 
tional” Chinese family. Second, the Communists, in the 
interest of establishing and perpetuating their power, 
are endeavoring to limit the functions of the family to 
those areas of personal and social influence and activity 
which do not compete with their organizations, pro- 
grams, and policies. This means the end of the tradi- 
tional Chinese family system, but not of the family as 
a social institution. 

Third, the voluntary or enforced participation. of 


Japan's Economy and 


What effects has the crisis had on the revival of an economy which hinges on 
foreign trade? A government official discusses current trends in Japan. 


BY SABURO OKITA 


haar JAPANESE ECONOMY is very susceptible to external 
influences because of its crucial dependence on 
foreign trade. The changes in world economic condi- 
tions since the outbreak of the Korean war, therefore, 
have had important effects upon Japan, particularly 
since the battlefields are so nearby. 

Japan had been experiencing a deflationary trend 
under the Economic Stabilization Program, which was 
recommended by Joseph Dodge, Detroit banker and 
adviser to SCAP, and implemented since the spring of 
1949. Through the first half of 1950 inventories were 
increasing, prices were declining, and the revival of 
industrial production was less steady in many sectors. 
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millions of people in Communist-sponsored and con- 
trolled organizations significantly alters the social con- 
text of the Chinese family and the role of its members 
both within and outside of the family. Fourth, to the 
degree that individuals depend on non-family organi- 
zations and the state for support and protection by 
claiming the legal rights assured them in the new Mar- 
riage Law and other laws, the family declines in sig- 
nificance. Finally, part of the success of the Com- 
munists in establishing an efficient party and ad- 
ministrative system, relatively free of corruption and 
nepotism, must be attributed to their ability to neutralize 
family influence. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this is not 
a simple task. The effective claims of the Party and 
other organized groups on their members have not 
been strong enough to eliminate the dangers of family 
influence and loyalties. Special measures to cut key 
personnel off from their families have been reported. 
For example, at several university and training centers 
for military, political, and security workers students 
are reported to be forbidden to spend the night with 
relatives and are encouraged to sever family ties. The 
state must still reckon with the Chinese family; but for 
millions of Chinese people who are voluntary or in- 
voluntary participants in a constellation of political, 
economic, and social organizations, which are under- 
girded by a new legal system, the family in its tradi- 
tional form no longer can exist. 


the Korean War 


The outbreak of the Korean war changed this picture 
substantially, and the Japanese economy, like that of 
many other countries, is now under inflationary pres- 
sure. 

Two immediate and outstanding features of this 
change were the new demands created by the “direct 
procurement” program of the United Nations forces 
for the Korean war, and the increase in exports and 
slackening of imports, which remarkably improved 
Japan’s international balance of payments. Domestical- 
ly, the economy was affected by a sharp increase in 
industrial production, a rapid and uneven rise of prices, 
and a leveling-off tendency in the recovery of the stand- 
ard of living. Each of these factors must be considered 
in evaluating Japan’s post-Korean economy. 

First of all, the United Nations’ “direct procure- 
ment” in Japan introduced new demands on the econ- 
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omy. Direct procurement orders placed to meet the 
needs of the Korean war amounted to $240 million by 
March 11, 1951. The breakdown by commodity groups 
of this sum is as follows: 


TABLE I. Direct Procurement 


(in millions of dollars) 


Total of goods 158.6 
Machinery 40.1 
Metal and metal products 40.6 
Textiles 36.4 
Lumber and paper 17.5 
Chemicals 7.7 
Others 16.3 

Total of services 81.8 


Total of goods and services 240.4 


During the first eight months of the Korean war, 
direct procurement amounted to about three percent 
of the gross national product and to about one-third 
of Japan’s current export trade. Of the total produc- 
tion of important materials in the latter half of last year, 
the procurement program took nine percent of steel, 
five percent of copper, four percent of zinc, and five 
percent of cotton yarn. 

The figures for Japan’s international trade reveal 
an upward trend in exports even before the Korean 
war, especially in textiles, steel, and non-ferrous metals. 
The post-Korean advance of exports was much sharper, 
however, as shown in the following table: 


TABLE II. Japanese Exports and Imports in 1950 
(in millions of dollars) 


Import (—) or 
Exports Imports Export (+-) surplus 
Jan-Mar 1950 144 239 ~95 
Apr-Jun ” 179 246 —67 ~ 
Jul-Sep 210.5 210 + 0.5 
Oct-Dec ” 287 264 +23 
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Total 820 959 


When direct procurement orders are added to these 
figures, the value of exports in the second half of 1950 
was 90 percent above that of the previous six months. 
The $820 million total for 1950 was a considerable 
rise over exports of $510 million in 1949, though the 
volume of exports was still only 40 percent of the pre- 
war 1934-36 average. 

In contrast to the increase in exports, imports have 
been declining somewhat, as shown in the above table. 
This slackness could be attributed to the sudden changes 
in world market conditions, and to the rather inflexible 
import policy of both SCAP and the Japanese govern- 
ment, which delayed adjustment to new world condi- 
tions. 

As a result of higher exports and lower imports, 
Japan’s balance of international payments improved 
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remarkably in the latter half of last year. As shown 
in Table II, Japan had an import surplus of about 
$162 million in the first half of 1950, while this changed 
to an export surplus of $24 million in the latter half. 
When the direct procurement dollar earnings are added, 
Japanese foreign reserves increased by about $300 mil- 
lion to reach $519 million by the end of 1950. 

This surface improvement of the balance of pay- 
ments picture, however, should not be taken as a very 
significant sign of economic recovery. The present 
level of trade is still very low compared with the pre- 
war period, and the improvement which took place was 
chiefly due to the relatively low level of imports, which 
lagged behind the swelling export figure. 

A drive for increased imports was initiated last fall, 
when the foreign exchange allocation for imports was 
liberalized. As a result imports began to rise last De- 
cember, and amounted to $512 million in the first quart- 
er of 1951, against exports of $287 million. The export 
increase has leveled off somewhat since the beginning of 
the year, and the trade balance is again shifting to 
an import surplus, with a corresponding deterioration 
of the foreign exchange position. Dollar reserves, which 
reached a peak of $519 million at the end of last De- 
cember, fell to $447 million at the end of March. 

Domestic production did not rise noticeably in the 
early stages of the Korean war because accumulated in- 
ventories met the immediate war needs, Industrial out- 
put began to expan only after September, with the 
index rising as follows (1932-36=100) : 

1950 June 93.6 
September 98.9 


October 108.4 
December 116.7 
January 112.8 
February 113.0 
March 126.9* 


* Preliminary. 


The production index (1932-36=100) by branches 
of industries is shown in the following table: 


TABLE III. Industrial Production Index 
Percent of change 

June December March Dec 1949 to June 1950 to 
1950 1950 1951* June 1950 Dec 1950 

Industrial 
production 93.6 
Mining 111.5 
Metals 131.2 
Machinery 103.8 


116.7 
120.1 


126.9 +14 +25 
128.8 + 2 +8 
163.5 +20 +20 
177.8 + 2 +45 
Ceramics 105.6 146.4 —10 +40 
Lumber 96.3 160.9 —l1 +54 
Textiles 39.8 : 51.2 +44 +23 
Chemicals 123.3 164.7 +34 +22 
Food, beverages 

and tobacco 80.5 70.9 +12 —7 
Printing 80.6 96.0 97.3 + 7 +19 


* Preliminary. 
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As shown by these figures, production increased 14 
percent in the first half of 1950, and jumped another 
25 percent in the second half. In this increase, machin- 
ery, ceramics, and lumber, which had not been active 
in the first half, were the commodities most strongly 
affected by the Korean war. 

Although this index gives the impression that the pre- 
sent level of industrial production considerably exceeds 
the prewar level, the figure is still relatively low if one 
considers that the present population is 23 percent 
above that of the base period, or if production is com- 
pared with the wartime peak. As the index of industrial 
output, on the same base, was 219 in 1944, present 
production is about half of the peak. Even in 1939, un- 
der a semi-mobilized economy, the index was 163, 
which is 30 percent higher than the present level. 

In the early months of 1951 production declined 
slightly from last December’s level, but this fall was 
due chiefly to seasonal influences. Although in some 
industries the shortage of materials and electric power 
is becoming a limiting factor to further production 
increases, more rational use of electricity as well as 
increased imports of foreign raw materials will enable 
production to rise still more in the course of the cur- 
rent year. 


Prices Rise Sharply 


The impact of the Korean war produced great 
changes in Japanese prices. The percentage of price 
rise during the period from June 1950 through March 
1951 is as follows: 


TABLE IV. Price Indices 


Authorized Price Effective Price 
(Wholesale) 

Capital goods 62 36 (Jan) 78 

Consumer goods 24 18 45 

Average 43 


Market Price 


Note: “Authorized prices” (wholesale) are based on 
Tokyo prices surveyed by the Bank of Japan; the official price 
is quoted in case there is one, and the free market price is 
quoted if there is no official price. “Effective prices” are a 
weighted average of official and black market prices. “Ef- 
fective prices” of producer goods are based on the Bank of 
Japan's survey for the entire country; “effective prices” of con- 
sumer goods are based on the Consumer Price Index for Tokyo, 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister's Office. 
“Market prices” are based on the Bank of Japan survey for 
Tokyo, which quotes the black market price where there is an 
official price and the free market price where there is no of- 
ficial price. 


The sharp rise of prices in Japan can be attributed to 
such factors as the direct procurement orders, the in- 
crease in export demand, the effect of slack imports 
on the supply and demand balance, and the direct 
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impact on domestic prices of import and export price 
changes. 

The weekly market price indices by commodities for 
March 17 and April 21 of this year, prepared by the 
Research Section of the Economic Stabilization Board, 
show the following increases since the outbreak of the 
Korean war: 


TABLE V. Commodity Price Indices 
(June 24, 1950=100) 
March 17, 1950 April 21, 1950 
163.9 173.0 
184.2 


All items 

Textiles 

Metals 

Machinery 

Building materials 

Fuels 

Chemicals 

Food 

Misc. goods 
(Capital goods) 
(Consumer goods) 


189.7 
146.3 


The price rise was most marked in machinery and 
metals, which are in great demand for export and for 
the direct procurement program, and are greatly af- 
fected by changes in the prices of raw material im- 
ports. The rise is rather small for fuels, chemicals, and 
food, which are produced largely with local raw ma- 
terials and mainly for the domestic market. 

The consumer price index, an important factor in 
the cost of living, rose by 18 percent from the out- 
break of the Korean war to March 1951, but this rise 
was considerably below the rate for general prices. This 
was due to the fact that the price of food, which ac- 
counts for about 60 percent of family expenditures, 
was fairly stabilized. This stability, however, adversely 
affected the farmers’ economy. 

The general, sharp price rise resulting from the Kor- 
ean crisis was more marked in Japan than in other 
countries, a trend due to both external and domestic 
influences, As noted before, Japan is highly dependent 
on imports to supply industrial raw materials, and 
domestic prices are greatly affected by the rise in import 
prices, especially in shipping freightage, which has 
doubled since the outbreak of the Korean war. More- 
over, restrictions on trade with Communist China, 
tightened up last December, have made it necessary to 
seek iron ore, coking coal, salt, and other imports from 
more distant areas. 


Weak Controls Encourage Inflation 
Domestically, price controls have gradually been 
removed since 1949, and the price stabilizing func- 
tion of the government has been considerably weakened. 
This occurred even as direct procurement, increased 
exports, and slackness in the import trade exercised 
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new inflationary pressure on the Japanese economy. And 
on the side of domestic import credit, the usance system 
initiated last fall added temporary inflationary ef- 
fects for several months. Finally, there were some at- 
tempts to raise too low prices, in view of increasing 
demand, im areas where prices had been kept low be- 
cause of slack demand under the deflationary pre-Kor- 
ean economy. 

As might be expected, the sharp rise in prices is 
gradually beginning to have an adverse effect on the 
export trade. This is particularly true with regard to 
machinery; countries in southeast Asia are severely 
critical of the soaring prices of machinery manufactured 
in Japan. 

The rise began to taper off in March of this year, 
however, with a fall recorded even in some textiles. 
This was due to a worldwide sidewise trend of prices, 
attributable mainly to price controlling measures in 
the United States. A contributing internal factor was 
that prices rose so greatly that consumer purchasing 
power could not catch up and some adjustment was 
demanded. However, since there may be no funda- 
mental change in the world situation, and since Japan 
can expect a delayed impact of price rises in industrial 
goods upon agricultural prices and wage levels, the 
basic trend of prices will be to rise still further. 


War's Effect on Living Standards 

A final factor of change in Japan’s economy is the 
leveling-off tendency noticed in the recovery of prewar 
living standards. Despite the sharp rise in production, 
the average living standard of the people showed little 
improvement during the past few months. If family 
expenditures for the urban population, divided by the 
effective consumer price, are taken as the real consump- 
tion level, the 1950 level was 74 percent of that in 1934- 
36. Although this was 6.7 percent above the 1949 level 
of 70 percent, the quarterly analysis shows that the rise 
of real consumption has been leveling off since the 
Korean war. 


TABLE VI. Trend of Consumption Level for Urban 
Population (Tokyo) in 1949 and 1950 (1934-36—100 
1949 (A 1950 (B) B/A 
Jan-Mar 65 69 106 
Apr-Jun 65 76 117 
Jul-Sep 69 73 105 
Oct-Dec 79 80 101 
Source: 
nomic Stabilization Board. No seasonal adjustment made. 


“Monthly Report of Japanese Economy,” Eco- 


The average wage for industrial workers increased by 
20 percent from the outbreak of the Korean war to 
February 1951. As this rise in nominal wages was off- 
set by a 17 percent increase in the cost of living, how- 
ever, the real wage increased only slightly. The rise 
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in industrial employment was rather small, even though 
production recorded a sharp increase. The result was 
that that the value of output per worker increased near- 
ly 20 percent during the first eight months of the 
Korean war, and this in turn contributed to the im- 
provement of business profits. 

Another trend to be noted is the widening difference 
between wage levels in big enterprises and in small ones, 
as shown in the following table. 

TABLE VII. Relative Wage Level by Size of 

Factories in Manufacturing Industry 

Number of Employees 

Total Over 999- 499- 199- 99- 
Average 1000 500 200 100 
Apr-Jun 1950 100 115 107 101° 101 
Jul-Sep 1950 100 116 109 100 93 
Oct-Dec 1950 100 122 112 100 90 
January 1951 100 130 126 96 83 
February 1951 100 122 108 98 90 


“Monthly Labor Statistics,” Ministry of Labor. December 
and January figures are influenced by the year-end bonus 
which is customary in the Japanese wage system. 


Thus, in various ways, the Korean war has acted 
as a strong stimulant for the Japanese economy. But 
although the economy as a whole has improved con- 
siderably, the situation has not so far necessarily been 
favorable for farmers and small business. Fairer distribu- 
tion of income and further recovery of the living stand- 
ard are problems for the future. 

Lastly, one must remember that the Japanese economy 
has been highly dependent upon the resources and 
markets of Asia (about 60 percent of the prewar Jap- 
anese export and import trade was with the Asiatic 
countries). These same countries are encountering in- 
creasing difficulty in obtaining the capital goods they 
need for industrial development, because of the re- 
armament programs in many already-industrialized 
countries. It is considered desirable that the indus- 
trial potential of Japan be fully utilized to aid in the 
economic development and improvement of living stand- 
ards of the underdeveloped countries of Asia. 

FOREIGN LEADERS OBSERVE US METHODS 

Foreign economic leaders from abroad are cur- 
rently touring the United States to observe American 
technical methods, under the Point Four program. 
According to the Technical Cooperation Administration, 
200 leading citizens of 38 nations will spend two or 
three months gaining firsthand information on tech- 
niques of agriculture, health work, education, industry, 
public administration, and fields of Point Four ac- 
tivity. Among the observers will be representatives of 
Ceylon, Burma, India, Indochina, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, and Thailand. 
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Mass Education Movement and JCRR 


MEM's work, carried on despite war and instability, showed the import- 
ance of local initiative and leadership in any reconstruction program. 


BY GERARD SWOPE AND 
RICHARD J. WALSH 


I" IS ENCOURAGING that there is a growing interest in 
the United States in the welfare of the world’s un- 
derdeveloped peoples. Among numerous articles on the 
subject is Mr. Melvin Conant, Jr.’s “JCRR: An Ob- 
ject Lesson” in the May 2, 1951 issue of the Far 
Eastern Survey, This article referred several times to 
the Chinese Mass Education Movement (MEM). This 
is only natural, because the MEM not only worked very 
closely with the Joint Commission on Rural Recon- 
struction (JCRR) on the mainland of China, but 
furthermore the MEM was mainly responsible for 
bringing the JCRR into existence. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Mr, Conant made several erroneous or misleading 
statements which ought to be corrected on behalf of 
the American-Chinese Committee? which sponsors the 
Mass Education Movement in this country. 

The idea of educating the illiterate masses of China 
came to Y. C. James Yen when he worked with the 
200,000 illiterate Chinese peasant laborers in France dur- 
ing World War I. After the war he returned to China 
and organized the Chinese Mass Education Movemert.? 
It spread throughout China and laid the foundation 
for a nation-wide movement for mass education and 
subsequently for rural reconstruction. The literacy phase 
of this program became so well known in the United 
States that the MEM has been sometimes referred to, 
mistakenly, as a literacy movement. 

Realizing that literacy alone cannot meet the basic 
needs of the people, the MEM in 1927 shifted its em- 
phasis to a rounded program of life improvement among 
the rural masses, 85 percent of China’s people. In 
1929 it began its first “social laboratory,” a pilot plant 
for rural reconstruction, in Ting Hsien with a popula- 
tion of 400,000 in North China. Out of seven years of 
intensive study and experimentation in this “social 





Mr. Swope is Honorary Chairman and Mr. Walsh is President 
of the American-Chinese Committee of the Mass Education 
Movement, Inc. 





1 Members of the Executive Committee are Gerard Swope, 
Wm. Gage Brady, Jr., Pearl S. Buck, William O. Douglas, Mrs. 
Gordon S. Rentschler, Richard J. Walsh, George Whitney and 
Y. C, James Yen. 

2 For a vivid and sympathetic account see Tell the People: 
Mass Education in China, by Pearl S. Buck (New York: 
American Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945). 
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laboratory” the MEM evolved a correlated program of 
the “Four Fundamentals of Rural Reconstruction,” 
namely, education, livelihood, rural health, and self- 
government to combat illiteracy, poverty, disease, and 
misgovernment. 

In order that the findings of the MEM might be 
nationally applicable, other pilot plants typical of the 
varying conditions of a vast country like China were 
established in Central, South, and West China. 

The war forced the MEM to move its headquarters 
to Chungking, Szechwan. While the extension work 
was still nation-wide, the main program in recent years 
consisted of an Experimental Center with a population 
of 5,300,000 and the College of Rural Reconstruction. 

The MEM is a private, non-partisan organization, but 
to say, as Mr. Conant does, that it “operated outside 
the Chinese governmental sphere” is misleading. Actual- 
ly the MEM operated more through government than 
through private agencies. Otherwise it would not have 
achieved such far-reaching results, for in a social and 
economic reconstruction program the cooperation of 
the government is essential, especially that of the hsien 
(county) government, which is closest to the people. 


Hsien Government Reform Required 

Take, for example, the first pilot plant in Ting 
Hsien. The idea at the beginning was only to conduct 
a plant for education, agriculture, cooperatives, and 
rural health. But it was soon found that unless the Asien 
government was reconstructed and revitalized, it would 
not be possible to release the peasants from poverty 
and oppression and prepare them for democratic citi- 
zenship. In the Chinese political and social setup the 
hsien government is the logical agency to carry out rural 
reconstruction. However, the existing hsien government 
machinery, which had for centuries attended chiefly 
to litigation and tax collecting, was antiquated and 
totally unfit to administer a constructive program. A 
hsien magistrate who was himself incompetent and 
corrupt would obstruct all efforts at social reforms 
which would jeopardize his own position, But to reform 
a century-old Asien government was more easily said 
than done, for the Asien government was an integral 
part of the National Government. No private institu- 
tion could experiment in the field of government as it 
could in agriculture or rural health. 

The successful results achieved in the rural centers 
under private and governmental auspices in different 
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provinces made such an impact that by the early 
1930’s the idea of hsien government reorganization grew 
into a nation-wide movement. The National Govern- 
ment enacted a bill requiring that each province 
establish an Institute of Hsien Government Reorganiza- 
tion, and empowering the President of each Institute 
to recommend the personnel for the Asien government 
in its district. An Institute was established in Hopei 
Province with Ting Hsien as its headquarters and Dr. 
Yen as its President. 

Dr, Yen was thus able to appoint his ablest col- 
leagues to take over the administration of the hAsten 
government so that they could study it in a dynamic 
way and from the inside. These men evolved a modern 
hsien government with departments promoting eco- 
nomic and social welfare projects for the people. They 
also instituted reforms in public safety, local finance, 
and taxation, and trained the villagers to participate in 
local government. The MEM not only did operate 
through the government, but it also reorganized the 
antiquated machinery and initiated new agencies of 
government. 


MEM's Wartime Work 

During the Sino-Japanese War, the MEM did not 
collapse as did so many other Chinese institutions. In 
this period the MEM’s largest extension program took 
place. In 1938 there was imminent danger of a Jap- 
anese invasion of the strategic “rice-bowl” province of 
Hunan. The Provincial Government, needing to gal- 
vanize its 30 million people for defense, asked the 
MEM to take charge of a province-wide program. This 
involved the reorganization of 75 Asien governments and 
the retraining of 5,000 civil service personnel and 
30,000 village heads, It was the most daring government 
reorganization of an entire province that ever took 
place in the history of China. It won the confidence and 
support of the people, giving stability to the province 
and stiffening their resistance against the invader. 

It was also in the midst of bombing and destruction 
that the MEM in 1940 founded its College of Rural 
Reconstruction, near Chungking, to train administrative 
and technical leaders for economic and social recon- 
struction, 

The development and success of any economic and 
social reconstruction depend upon peace and a stable 
government. Throughout the last twenty-five years of 
its existence, the MEM has never known peace or po- 
litical stability in China. Frequent civil wars, and later 
foreign invasion, made the continuation of any recon- 
struction projects often difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible, But the spirit of the MEM was indomitable. 
If a project was destroyed in one area, it would start a 
new one in another. 
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Mr. Conant wrote that “the Mass Education Move- 
ment was supported principally by contributions from 
other countries.” This is not a true picture. 

In the MEM program there are two kinds of ex- 
penses, one for research and training, the other for 
extension. The fund for the former is a modest one 
and has depended upon voluntary contributions from 
Chinese and foreign sources. Americans have contrib- 
uted generously to it. The expenses for extension have 
been very large—about 100 times those for research 
and training—and have been entirely borne by the local 
government and the local people. What the MEM it- 
self raised was germinal money which stimulated the 
people and the government to take up projects that ran 
into millions of dollars. In fact, it is difficult to 
measure the MEM’s contribution to China in terms of 
dollars and cents. 

Take, for example, the studies and demonstrations in 
literacy and adult education. In the course of six years 
the MEM spent on these about $50,000. Through 
the MEM’s influence an estimated total of 80 million 
illiterate adults and adolescent young people had been 
taught to read by 1936, the year before the Japanese 
invasion. 

Another example is the rural health program which 
the MEM pioneered in Ting Hsien in 1931. This 
system, with its main features a Health Center for the 
hsien, a Health Station for the sub-hsien, and Health 
Workers in the villages, became the public health 
pattern for rural China. During the last war, the head 
of the MEM’s health experiment at Ting Hsien served 
as the Health Commissioner of Szechwan province. He 
initiated a province-wide health program and or- 
ganized more than 120 rural health centers. The an- 
nual budget of this program was about half a million 
dollars. The MEM’s own health experiment in the 
course of six years (1930-36) cost a total of about 
$100,000. 


Szechwan Experimental Center 


In his article Mr. Conant seeks to explain the JCRR’s 
selection of the MEM project in Szechwan “by the 
fact that Dr. Yen was a Commissioner and his pro- 
gram was in existence and operating.” This overlooks 
the basic significance of the MEM’s Szechwan project. 
In 1946 the Szechwan Provincial Government designated 
the Third Prefecture* as the MEM’s Experimental and 
Demonstration Area in Rural Reconstruction, and the 
head of the MEM’s Experimental Division was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of the Prefecture, In his dual 
capacity the Commissioner was able to apply the find- 





3 All currency mentioned is in U. S. dollar equivalent. 
4 Consisting of several Asien, the largest administrative unit 
next to the province. 
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ings of the economic and social studies of the MEM 
through the government agencies of eleven hsien. 
The Third Prefecture was significant for several 
reasons. First, it was the only place in China in 1948 
where an integrated program of rural reconstruction 
was in operation. Twenty years of field experience had 
taught the MEM that piecemeal and spasmodic ef- 
forts at rural improvement do little good, and often 
fizzle out. In China, poverty, disease, illiteracy, and 
misgovernment interlock. Poverty is a cause of disease, 
and disease is a cause of poverty. Both poverty and 
disease are in turn largely a result of ignorance and 
misgovernment. Education, economic improvement, 
public health, and self-government are so interrelated 
that the success of one depends upon the success of all. 


Project Stresses Improving Government 


Second, the MEM project was the only experimental 
center which included hsien government reorganiza- 
tion as an integral part of its program. The MEM’s 
long experience had shown that misgovernment is the 
root evil, more responsible for the poverty and misery of 
the peasants than any other single factor. Mr. Conant 
spoke of JCRR’s later policy of concentrating on the 
“felt needs” of the peasant. There is no need that is 
more keenly felt by the peasant than that of being rid 
of oppressive and corrupt government. It would be 
much simpler just to promote irrigation without be- 
coming involved in the troublesome problem of the 
landlord whose land would get the benefit. It would 
be easier just to push land rent reduction and ignore 
the fundamental problem of reforming the hsien gov- 
ernment that imposes upon the helpless peasants count- 
less illegal taxes. Members of the MEM have long 
maintained that to promote better seeds, literacy, and 
health, while helpful to the peasants, was to deal only 
with the leaves and branches and not the root of the 
problem. 

Finally, the Third Prefecture offered practical train- 
ing to young men and women of college standing in 
the major fields of rural reconstruction. No effective 
rural reconstruction can be carried out without com- 
petent social-minded young people who are willing to 
forgo the amenities of modern city life and identify 
themselves with the life of the peasants. In the Third 
Prefecture, there was the MEM’s College of Rural 
Reconstruction, which attracted students from more 
than twelve provinces of China. This college, maintain- 
ing close relations with the field projects, adapted its 
curriculum to meet the actual economic and social 
needs of Chinese rural life. An integral part of the 
training consisted of actual observation and field parti- 
cipation under the supervision of teachers. The students 
worked and lived with the villagers. In addition, each 
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student was given comprehensive training in the inter- 
relationship of various projects and in rural reconstruc- 
tion as a whole. The effectiveness of the center was so 
well demonstrated that it was accorded the status of 
an accredited college by the National Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

It was because of JCRR’s awareness of the basic 
importance of these features of the MEM’s Experi- 
mental Center that the JCRR selected it as one of its 
major projects for financial support and technical 
collaboration. 

At the end of the war in 1945, there were great 
hopes that the government would apply this basic 
program of rural reconstruction on a national scale. It 
was the answer to the desperate and legitimate needs 
of a people who were physically and spiritually ex- 
hausted after almost thirty years of continuous wars. 
But the end of the war brought no peace, only Com- 
munist-inspired uprisings. The government concen- 
trated practically all of its resources upon fighting the 
Communists and was not able to pay much attention 
to the people. 


Dr. Yen Seeks US Aid 

Despite this trend of events Dr. Yen refused to give 
up hope. With the backing of the American-Chinese 
Committee he came to the United States in the spring 
of 1947 with the aim of interesting his American friends 
and the United States government in helping the basic 
program; of rural reconstruction on a large scale in 
China. 

General George C, Marshall, then Secretary of State, 
had returned from China sorely disappointed with both 
the Nationalists and the Communists, but he had not 
lost interest in China. In talks with General Marshall, 
Dr. Yen emphasized the urgency of launching a pro- 
gram that would directly benefit the people. At Gen- 
eral Marshall’s suggestion, Dr. Yen prepared a fifteen- 
page memorandum on rural reconstruction, the gist of 
which was that the economic and social front was just as 
important as the military front, that the rice field was 
even more vital than the battlefield. Unless top priority 
were given to the desperate needs of the poverty-stricken 
and oppressed masses, the government would certainly 
lose “min-shin,” the heart of the people. Losing “min- 
shin,” it would lose all. This was followed by a con- 
crete program of economic and social improvement, the 
aim of which was to win back the heart of the peo- 
ple, to hasten the end of the war with the Commu- 
nists, and to lay the foundation for a strong and 
democratic China. 

In seeing President Truman, Dr. Yen presented to him 
a condensed memorandum in which he proposed that 
10 percent of the contemplated $275 million US eco- 
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nomic aid to China in 1948 be earmarked for rural 
reconstruction; that it should not be a program of re- 
lief, as in the past, but a program of release; and that 
a Joint Commission consisting of American and Chinese 
members be authorized to administer the program. 
President Truman was impressed with the practical and 
fundamental nature of the proposal and supported it 
heartily. Meetings and conferences were held with 
leading members of the House and the Senate. Editorials 
endorsing the Yen proposal appeared in the country’s 
leading newspapers. When Congress passed the China 
Aid Act and appropriated $275 million it provided that 
up to 10 percent of this sum should be earmarked for 
rural reconstruction based upon the recommendations 
made in the Yen memorandum. 


What JCRR Has Shown 


The lesson to be learned from the JCRR experience 
seems to be the following: 

(1) When there is local initiative and local leadership 
and, better still, when the groundwork has already been 
laid, the American dollar will go further and American 
technique will prove more effective. Furthermore, eco- 
nomic and social reconstruction under such conditions 
can be done quickly, cffectively, and economically. The 
JCRR spent only about $7 million on the mainland of 
China but reached, with its various projects of agricul- 
tural extension, irrigation, education, cooperative or- 
ganization, public health, and land rent reductior, some 
60 million Chinese peasants. The secret of its success is, 
without question, that the initiative for launching this 
rural reconstruction program had come from within 
China itself. However, in a war-torn, poverty-stricken 
country this local initiative, while basic and indispens- 
able, would not have been able to develop and expand 
without American assistance. 

It is obvious that American money and technique 
can contribute substantially to economic development 
in underdeveloped countries through such projects as 
large-scale irrigation and industrialization. But in mat- 
ters of fundamental reform, governmental or social, it is 
up to the government of that country and the local 
leaders themselves. As Dr. Yen put it, “Superimposi- 
tion from a foreign country, however well-meaning, 
would only create enemies and not fmends, parasites 
and not partners.” 

(2) While this program of rural reconstruction had 
achieved great success, it was too late to do its share 
to prevent the Communist conquest of the mainland of 
China, This is one of the’ most tragic stories of our 
times. The land rent reduction law was mild in com- 
parison to the teachings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who main- 
tained that the “tillers of the soil should be owners of 
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the soil,” yet the government did not start to enforce 
it until the Communists were at the door. 
Procrastination and indifference to the needs of the 
masses caused the government to lose “min-shin.” It was 
too late to stop the Communists from dominating the 
mainland of China. Will it be also too late for other 
underdeveloped countries of the world? 
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KAKEMONO—A SKETCH BOOK OF POST-WAR JAP- 
AN. By Honor Tracy. New York: Coward-McCann, 1951. 
205 pp. $3.00. 


Englishwoman Honor Tracy has etched a set of tartly 
entertaining caricatures of the occupation of Japan. Un- 
fortunately, however, her distortions and inconsistencies bear 
too many affinities to the very American behavior she lam- 
poons. Miss Tracy's extended treatment of occupied Kyoto 
seems—in the light of the present reviewer's experience there 
—to be extreme in perspective. Military Government teams 
were not “the cream of the occupation,” nor was the Kyoto 
Team stalked by so many errors. 

Most of Kakemono’s data flow—too often without critical 
check—from conservative, privileged Japanese (through in- 
terpreters characterized as ‘“‘wretches”) and from occupa- 
tionaires whom Miss Tracy usually hastens to dislike. She 
finds, for example, that land reform has not helped the ex- 
tenant, and that “the public was on the whole in favor” of a 
US-sponsored partial reversion to police-state methods, 

Despite an essentially negative approach, Miss Tracy sounds 
valuable warnings that Americans must heed. She relentlessly 
tans us for our planless, naive ethnocentrism-in-action; de- 
lineates the dangerous and preventable inadequacies in news 
reporting from Japan; points to self-defeating Army restric- 
tions on all left-of-center thinkers—American and Japanese 
alike; and deplores the widening cleavages between American 
word and American deed. 
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